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Recognizing the invaluable influence of 
woman’s life in all she touches, we resolve to 
inject into our business association the highest 
ideals for which The National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation stands; to lend grace, charm, and sobriety 
to all our dealings, and to maintain poise and 
dignity under all conditions and circumstances. 


We resolve to further the interest of whatever 
business we follow, to exemplify loyalty and con- 
scientiousness, and to exercise patience at all times; 


To keep our lives clean and wholesome, that 
our very presence may bring life and light to 
those about us; 


To encourage ambition, lend hope, and nourish 
faith, remembering that the eternal laws of God 
are the only ones under which we can truly 
succeed. 


(Adopted at Houston Convention, 1951) 





The emblem of NSA is significant of its aims and 
purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the emblem is 
the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; 
the world signifying that the field is unlimited for our 
profession; and stamped boldly on this emblem are the 
letters B-L which stand for Better Learning, Better 
Letters, Better Living. 






























For faster, more economical typing, your boss is sure to go electric— make sure he goes IBM! 


You'll be pleased at how much easier 
it is! Yes, typing on the IBM is a joy 

. it actually takes up to 95.4% less 
finger-effort than a manual! And no 
matter what touch you use, every let- 
ter is clear, sharp, and uniform... . 
turning out distinguished letters you’ll 
be proud to present to your boss for 
his signature! 














Your boss will be pleased at the in- 
creased office efficiency! The IBM 
Electric turns out more typing in less 
time with less effort. Naturally this 
means you’re more efficient . . . and 
your boss will be pleased at the lower 
typing costs! And IBM is the simplest 
electric in design and operation—the 
most dependable in performance! 





IBM 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS © 








25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... 





this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter! 
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COFFIN 


thanks to her REMINGTON® ELECTRIC typewriter 





And no wonder—electricity does the work — 


helps today’s smart women of letters turn out 





such truly beautiful work in so little time, 


with so little effort and so pleasing to the boss. 


Remington. Fand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 





> 


Miss Clare H. Jennings 


@ NSA’s rainbow is beautiful to con- 
template as its brilliancy reaches out 
and touches each of us like a magic 
wand. Each member is an important 
part of this rainbow and makes a 
contribution to its brilliancy. Just 
as it takes all colors to make a per- 
fect rainbow, we must have partici- 
pation of each member in order to 
make a perfect Association. The bet- 
ter the participation the more perfect 
the Association’s rainbow of achieve- 
ment. 


We all recognize the difference in 
individuals and know that our tal- 
ents are many and varied. However, 
it should be fairly easy to participate 
in membership recruitment. Are you 
helping to add color to NSA’s rain- 
bow by securing new members and 
chapters and thus strengthening our 
Association? Do you take your mem- 
bership for granted and keep it only 
for yourself? 

Let us think of our membership as 
a gift which we have received from 
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Your International 
Board of Directors 


Mrs. Winifred Hillyer 








Mrs. Elizabeth Roper 





Adding Color to the “Rainbow 
oh NGA 


others who worked long and ard- 
uously and made sacrifices that we 
might enjoy the fruits of profession- 
alism. To preserve it we have to 
make our installment payment. It be- 
comes our duty and obligation to 
give to others the blessings which we 
have received from those who pre- 
ceded us, even though we too have to 
make similar or even greater sacri- 
fices. This obligation has been stated 
graphically in the analogy that every 
generation stands successively upon 
the shoulders of preceding genera- 
tions. 

Don’t overlook an opportunity to 
tell the NSA story whenever and 
wherever possible. Unless each mem- 
ber becomes a “town crier,” others 
cannot know of the value to be de- 
rived from striving to reach our goal 
of “Better Letters, Better Learning 
and Better Living.” There are thou- 
sands of qualified secretaries who be- 
long to our Association. We have 
not yet begun to touch the potential. 


Mrs. Evelyn 6. Day 


Miss Carolynne J. Schutz 





Mrs. Marie E. Bishop 











Miss Ethel Ambler 





, ie / 
Mrs. Edna J. Pickard 
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If you will think about how much 
NSA has enriched your life, then you 
will want to share it with others. 
How true are the words expressed in 
this poem: 


“There is a destiny that makes 
us brothers 
None goes his way alone 


All that we send into the lives of 
others 
Comes back into our own.” 


We have often heard it said that 
we should stress quality as well as 
quantity, and with that we will agree. 
The best way to be sure that quality 
is maintained in your chapter is for 
you to help by setting the example 
for others. By lending grace, charm 
and sobriety in all your dealings, and 
maintaining poise and dignity under 
all conditions and circumstances, you 
can play an important part in the 
continuation of the very high stand- 
ards we maintain. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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SeTePRRAIOT LETTE 


EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak®, the instant-changing ribbon 
—save time and cut typing fatigue to a minimum! 


UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and split-second response make it the fastest type- 
writer of all. Work is done in record time! 


MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 


P. S. For a more satisfied boss and a pleasanter job, start hint- 
ing for a Royal Electric right now. Your Royal Representative 
can arrange a demonstration and free trial in a jiffy. Old type- 
writers are worth plenty in trade. 


2K ROYAL SPENCERIAN, one of 74 Royal type styles. 





» 
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* World's No. I secretary- saver 


modern Koyal Electric ! 
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There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 
than any other make. 


the business-minded ROYA ° electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 








@ Since November is the month in 
which many secretaries make appli- 
cation for the CPS examination, this 
page is devoted this month entirely 
to a review of examination regula- 
tions, costs, deadlines, and items of 
interest to those in the process of 
completing requirements for their 
certification. Some of the regula- 
tions given here are based on Insti- 
tute action at its annual meeting in 
September and are effective for the 
first time with the 1959 examination. 


Nature of the Examination 


Sections II, III, IV, and VI on 
Law, Business Administration, Ac- 
counting, and Secretarial procedures, 
respectively, are entirely four-part 
multiple-choice questions for which 
there is one right answer marked. 
The questions include solving prob- 
lems, knowledge of facts, and appli- 
cation of theory in the area covered 
by the examination. 


Section I, Human Relations, in- 
cludes many problem situations in 
which the best and worst solutions 
are to be selected from four alterna- 
tives. Other questions in this section 
require one answer. Rapid reading 
and comprehension as well as quick, 
sound judgment are necessary in an- 
swering the questions involved in the 
many case problems presented for 
solution. 

Beginning with the 1959 examina- 
tion, Section V, Secretarial Skills, 
will consist of one part instead of 
two. Some of the punctuation, spell- 
ing, capitalization, and word usage 
previously in Part B of this section 
will be incorporated in one perform- 
ance section. Proofreading and edit- 
ing problems along with transcrip- 
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Dean George A. Wagoner 


tion of dictation are included in this 
performance test. More problems are 
given than can be completed by most 
of the secretaries in the approxi- 
mately two and one-half hours of 
production time. 


Deadlines 

If you are planning to take the ex- 
amination in May, 1959, your appli- 
cation must be in no later than De- 
cember 1, 1958. You must be twenty- 
five years of age and meet the ex- 
perience requirement by December 1. 
The processing fee must be sub- 
mitted with your application. The 
application blanks may be obtained 
either from the Committee on Quali- 
fication, The National Secretaries 
Association, 222 West 11 Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, or through a 
local NSA chapter president or edu- 
cation chairman. 

A lot of work is involved in the 
processing of applications. They 
must all be checked for the required 
number of years of secretarial expe- 
rience and education. The required 
secretarial experience which is listed 
on the applications must be verified 
by the employers. As you can well 
appreciate, this involves quite a bit 
of correspondence. 

If you are taking the examination 
for the first time, the fees are pay- 
ble within ten days following the 
date of the letter from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Qualifications 
informing you that your application 
has been approved. If you are re- 
taking certain sections of the exam- 
ination, the fees must be paid before 
February. 1. 


Cost of the Examination 
The application processing fee is 








Certified Professional Secretary 


$7, and the fee for the entire examin- 
ation is $42. If you retake any sec- 
tions of the examination, a fee of $7 
is charged per section. 

If you do not take the examination 
within a three-year period after your 
application has been approved, a sec- 
ond processing fee must be paid and 
your credentials re-evaluated. 


Refund of Examination Fees 

An examination fee or retake fee 
may be refunded if for any reason 
you cannot take the examination and 
you notify the Kansas City office on 
or before February 20, which is the 
time test center assignments are 
started and tests are ordered to be 
printed. Instead of a refund, you 
may request to have the amount 
carried over to apply to the next 
year’s examination. The processing 
fee is never refunded. 

Withdrawals from the examination 
after February 20 will have partial 
refund only. Withdrawals from two 
or more sections may have fifty per 
cent refund of their examination fees 
or credit toward the next year’s ex- 
amination. Withdrawals from one 
section shall have no refund on 
credit. Refunds are made after the 
examinations have been given and 
scored. The costs already incurred 
by the Institute prior to withdrawal 
are therefore covered by the portion 
of fees forfeited. 

Time Limits 

The entire examination must be 
taken on the first attempt. Two ad- 
ditional attempts are permitted on 
each section failed. These retakes 
may be distributed in any way the 
secretary desires over the next four 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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Today’s secretary becomes a real “‘junior executive” 
with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


“My Voicewriter helped me become a 


Junior Hxecutive /” 


Secretaries with an eye to broadening 
their job responsibilities recognize a 
good friend when they see one. That’s 
why they’re enthusiastic in their praise 
of Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


When the boss uses a Voicewriter . . . 
you’re freed from the time-consuming, 
laborious—sometimes nervewracking 
chore of taking shorthand notes and 
then transcribing them. You can devote 
that time and energy to the more 
pleasant, and more profitable, junior 
executive tasks that increase both your 
prestige and your income. 

And think of this advantage. When 
you're in a workload jam . . . it’s easy to 


Edison Voicewr iter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front.Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


pass along the Voicewriter Diamond 
Disc to another secretary without the 
problem of her reading someone else’s 
shorthand notes. The boss’s voice comes 
through crisp and clear—transcribing is 
quick, easy and accurate! 

Here’s another important thing to 
remember about Voicewriter . . . it’s 
made by Edison. Every Voicewriter user 
enjoys the benefits of Edison’s more 
than 70 years’ experience in the office 
correspondence field. And you can rely 
on today’s ahead-of-the-field Edison 
Voicewriter for outstanding, trouble- 
free performance day in and day out. 

Have we made a new friend? 











Let us prove there’s 
nothing like Voicewriter dictation ! 


Ask your boss to let you call the Edison 
Business Consultant in your area for a 
Voicewriter tryout so you can both see 
real dictating equipment in action. So 
far superior to the so-called economy 
makes. Yet you both can use a Voice- 
writer on the Edison lease plan for only 
$17.81 a month. For your tryout—or 
for free literature—write Dept. SE-11 


at the address below. 
McGRAWE 














ON Us 














Let’s Turn the 


Spotlight on 


as more and more of our neighbors to the north join NSA 


to work with us in achieving our goals. 


We now have 


nine chapters in Canada. However, many of us know 
very little about the Canadian provinces. So come along 
with us on an armchair tour. Let’s get better acquainted 


with the land of our Canadian sisters. 


Law, Canadian Division president. 


At the first Canadian Division meeting in Niagara Falls, Ontario, Dorothy Brown- 
bridge, president of hostess Horseshoe Falls Chapter, pins bouquet on M. Merle 
Watching the presentation are, left to right, 





Mayor E. M. Hawkins and Mrs. Hawkins; Miss Brownbridge and Miss Law; Addie 


Bennett, Canadian Division vice president; Mrs. Keith H. 


Lougheed, guest speaker 


Lougheed; and Mr. 


Artisans of the North 


by the Canadian Government Travel Bureau 


@ Ever since the first wave of 
settlers landed in Canada, more than 
300 years ago, designs used in Cana- 
dian crafts have expressed a delight- 
ful mixture of European, Asiatic, In- 
dian and Native atmosphere. At first 
the works of its craftsmen were dedi- 
cated to the necessities of life and 
pleasures of their own families and 
communities. Today it is a million 
dollar business, created mainly by 
hobbyists or true craftsmen rather 
than commercial enterprise. The ma- 
jority of Canadian craftsmen are 
fully employed in other fields. 
Eskimo walrus and Mastadon carv- 
ings, Indian bead work, baskets and 
leatherwork; and the distinctively 
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Canadian designs in hand woven ma- 
terials, pottery, wood carvings, metal 
work and leather goods fashioned by 
craftsmen of various descents are in 
constant demand, by visitors to 
Canada. 

You need not travel all the way to 
the North Pole to see the fascinating 
works of the Eskimo people; in cities 
throughout Canada, museums and 
art shops have collected items of 
their work. The Eskimo is first a 
hunter and secondly an artist, yet 
many experts feel the stone, bone 
and ivory carvings of the Eskimos of 
Canada’s Eastern Arctic are equal 
to or surpass any native art on this 
continent. Eskimo carvings can be 





purchased at shops operated by the 
Canadian Handicraft Guild, in such 
metropolitan cities as Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg, or in the 
Western Canada centres of Victoria, 
Vancouver, Edmonton, Calgary and 
Saskatoon, where stores of the Hud- 
son Bay Company are maintained. 
In addition, several private shops 
purchase these articles from the 
Guild for resale. 

Traveling through the picturesque 
Atlantic Provinces of Canada, you 
will find no shortage of places to 
purchase, or watch, the workings of 
craftsmen. New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, in particular, offer the visitor 
many opportunities to stop and talk 
shop with the creators of artistic 
works in earthenware, wool and 
wood. Practically every community 
has its own favorite craftsman. 

Visitors to Nova Scotia’s delight- 
ful fishing villages and ocean play- 
grounds will notice a distinct Scott- 
ish atmosphere, often reflected in its 
crafts. Hundreds of Nova Scotian 
families augment their incomes by 
part time pottery making, rug hook- 
ing, silver and jewelry making and 
weaving. There are between 500 and 
600 looms used by craftsmen in the 
province. Woolen ties, blankets and 
other items, bearing Nova Scotia’s 
own certified Tartan are becoming 
extremely popular, while the Cheti- 
camp hooked rugs, with their deli- 
cate colouring and Aubusson designs 
have brought fame to the province. 

A permanent display of contem- 
porary Nova Scotian handicrafts can 
be seen in the Cavalier Block of the 
Provincial Museum on Citadel Hill, 
in historic Halifax. 

Vacationists to New Brunswick’s 
refreshing forest, lake and seashore 
resort areas will find handicraft 
shopping a rewarding pastime. Near- 


Officers of Canada’s newest NSA chapter, 
Vancouver Chapter, British Columbia, are: 
President Claire Pickard, Vice President 
Kathleen Hanlon (standing), Corresponding 
Secretary Joan Goodwin and Recording Sec- 


retary Eileen Turnbull. 












Eyes get tired when you cut stencils? Try the new 
VISI-COTE Stencil by Roytype. 

Makes your typing stand out clearly. You can read 
as you type and proofread when you're finished, with- 
out squinting or straining your eyes. When you run 
your stencils off, you'll find that your copies, too, have 
a crisp, clean sharpness. 

You don’t have to clean your type after each para- 
graph as you often do with heavily waxed stencils, 
because VISI-COTE has a strong plastic coating. Elim- 
inates the need for a pliofilm sheet . . . saves time in 
making corrections. And there’s no need for a special 
writing plate to stylus signatures. 

Try it out and see for yourself—just mail this coupon 
for a FREE SAMPLE. Or ask your Roytype Repre- 
sentative for one. 


ROYTYPE, Royal McBee Corporation (GH) 
Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Please send me a FREE SAMPLE of your VISI-COTE 
Stencil. 


Name 





Company 





Address. 





City. Zone State 


ROYTYPE 


ribbons, carbon papers, quality supplies 


for all business machines 
Products of Royal McBee Corp., World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 

















by shops with New Brunswick styled 
woodenware, pottery, ironwork, 
woven materials and hooked rugs 
make it difficult to suppress the de- 
sire to purchase. 

The most renowned craftsmen of 
New Brunswick are the Internation- 
ally famous Deichmann Potters. 
Kjeld and Eric Deichmann are as 
familiar to lay lovers of pottery as 
they are to the seasoned critic. Tour- 
ists in the Sussex area should make 
it a point to observe this couple at 
work. There are many other fine 
ceramists in New Brunswick, each 
with their own significant style of de- 
signing. 

Woodworkers of the province spe- 
cialize in turnings and carvings from 
native woods like Birch, Butternut, 
Bird’s eye, Curly and Rock Maple. 
Then too, though few in number, the 
metal workers of this unforgettable 
area have distinguished themselves 
through their work. 

While the island provinces of 
Prince Edward’s Island and New- 
foundland are not as renowned for 
their numbers in the field of crafts, 
there are those like the fishermen 
who turn to such crafts as wood carv- 
ings and ceramics during the off sea- 
son. Gift and Craft shops, near the 
popular Ocean Beaches of Prince 
Edward Island or starting points for 
trips to the majestic hinterland and 
fabulous fishing waters of Newfound- 
land, offer a variety of handicraft 
items. 

La Province de Quebec, where 
French Canada provides a touch of 
the old world culture, has long been 
famous for its wood carvings, colorful 
fabrics and pottery. This historic 
province established the first school 


What boy wouldn’t cherish a hand-carved 
model such as this sailing vessel made 
by Eugene Leclerc in St. Jean-Port-Joli, 
Quebec. 






— 



















of weaving at Cap Tourmente in 
1675 and has continued to encourage 
the craftsman. Here, too, the visitor 
is bid “bienvenue” at the entrance of 
the studios or ateliers of its creators 
of fascinating handicrafts. 

Delight of the layman, or expert 
buyer, is the village of St. Jean Port 
Joli, fifty-eight miles east of Quebec 
City, the provincial capital. Prac- 
tically everyone in this charming 
community has an interest in some 
type of handicraft. The famous 
studio of Andre Bourgault, where 
habitant figurines are a specialty, is 
the focal point of the town’s wood 
craftsmen. Then there is the home of 
Madame Chemard, one of Quebec’s 
most capable weavers, where a num- 
ber of the women folk gather to re- 
ceive instructions in this ancient art. 

Little difficulty will be en- 
countered in locating a shop, to pur- 





Cowichan sweaters are knit from un- 
dyed yarn by women of the Salish Tribe 
of British Columbia. 


chase the wares of New France’s 
citizens, whether it be in a quiet 
riverside locale or the metropolitan 
city of Montreal — the Paris of 
Canada. 

The fabulous vacationland of On- 
tario has craftsmen in many fields, 
including ceramics, leatherwork, 
woodwork and carving, rug making, 
quilting, ironwork and metal work. 
However, one might find it a little 
more difficult to get a firsthand look 
at the originators of Ontario crafts 
who often work in locations away 
from the generally traveled areas. 

Ontario’s official flower, the Tril- 
lium, serves as a basic motif for the 
products of one craft shop. Trillium 
Handicrafts, in Toronto, produces 













Superb craftsmanship is expressed in the 
Juniper Carvings of Alberta’s Rancher- 
Sculptor Wilfred Garstrong Hodgson. 


delicate carvings, jewelry and many 
other items with this provincial sym- 
bol, making them much sought after 
as gifts and mementos. A top feature 
in Ontario craftsmanship is the silver 
work displayed in the Toronto area, 
having been compared to that of the 
silversmiths of Copenhagen. 

Visitors to the Simcoe area during 
the period will want to visit the An- 
nual Quilt and Rug Fair at Colling- 
wood generally held throughout 
July. Here you will see some of the 
most exciting and original designs 
in the art of hand quilting and rug 
making displayed in historical and 
modern settings. 

In Western Canada, with its roll- 
ing wheat fields, vast coniferous 
forests, crystal lakes and exciting 
mountain regions, visitors find 
handicrafts styled in pioneer and na- 
tive folklore designs. 

Descendants of Hungarian, Nor- 
wegian, Polish, French, Ukranian 
and Bohemian settlers of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, have retained the 
artistic talents of their forefathers. 
In their intricate designs in needle- 
work and weaving they display a re- 
markable talent for combining the 
traditions of the old world with the 
scenic surroundings and history of 
their chosen land. 

The booming industrial province 
of Alberta, with its world renowned 
resort areas of Banff and Jasper, 
leads in the number of branches af- 
filiated with the Canadian Handi- 
craft Guild, proving its interest in 
the crafts. Here the shopper will 
find a variety of articles with western 
designs, prepared by skilled hobby- 
ists in leathercraft, rug hooking, pot- 
tery and weaving. 

For the truly artistic, the workings 
of Prairie Sculptor Wilfred Gar- 
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ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER COMPARISON CHART 


-povif bgh Brand Brand Brand Brand 
cor A B c D 










AUTOMATIC MARGINS 
Simple one-hand, YES NO NO YES NO 
one-step operation. : 


SIGNAL LIGHT 
Positive visual indication YES NO NO NO NO 
if motor is ON or OFF. 


TOTAL TABULATOR CLEAR 
Clears all stops instantly YES NO NO NO NO 


without moving carriage. 


ERROR CONTROL 
Simplifies correction of errors YES NO NO NO NO 


and line justification. 


: ; 
Page Cage accurately YES. NO-NO YES NO 


indicates bottom margin. 


ee ne .o yES “NO {YES NO” YES 


no extra charge. 


Rey tan niahiten te tit _ YES NO NO NO NO 


natural movements of fingers. 


Geraese te cons YES NO YES NO NO 


with no “scuffing” action. 


ties chia off when cover YES NO NO YES YES 


is raised to change ribbon. 
CUSHIONED TOUCH 


Eliminates jar to sensitivefingery YES NO NO NO NO 
tips at end of each stroke. 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER. YES NO NO NO NO 








































































DECIDE FOR 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith- 
Corona with any other machine on the market today. You’ll 
see why the Smith-Corona is not just equal... but superior 
to every other brand! Before you buy an electric typewriter, 

call your nearest Smith-Corona representative, and have 
him demonstrate the many exclusive features that make 
the Smith-Corona today’s soundest typewriter investment! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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Fundy National Park, New Brunswick, of fers 
vacationists the opportunity to learn a craft 
in pleasant surroundings. 


strong Hodgson, are of exceptional 
interest. On his 2,600 acre ranch near 
Dorothy, Alberta, Hodgson has 
carved many beautiful figurines from 
the gnarled juniper root. His work 
has been widely acclaimed by 
Canadian art circles. 

The Pacific Coast Province of 
British Columbia with its sand- 
bordered lakes, evergreen forests, 
bustling industrial centres and sea 
ports, and mountain playgrounds, 
takes particular pride in its Cowi- 
chan sweaters, woodworks, pottery 
and woven materials. 

Cowichan sweaters knit by women 
of the Salish Indian tribe are the 
proud possession on many famous 
people, including Bing Crosby and 
Harry Truman. Knit from undyed 
wool, designs are obtained by the use 
of wool from the black sheep. The 
small village of Koksilah near Dun- 
can, B. C., has the only wholesale 
outlet for these much sought after 
garments. 

Wood carvings of totem poles and 
Royal Canadian Mounted Policemen 
are additional attractions to visitors 
to British Columbia. 

Travelers along the Alaska High- 
way will find interesting items of 
jewelry fashioned from raw gold, 
taken from nearby creeks, ivory carv- 
ings, from the bones of animals some 
50,000 years old and fascinating In- 
dian beadwork. 

If you are a do-it-yourself fan, 
Canada has a number of schools in 
which the various crafts are taught 
by experts. For those who would 
combine a vacation in pleasant sur- 
roundings, with the learning of an 
interesting craft, there are schools 
like the Banff School of Fine Arts, 
Le Centre d’Art at Ste. Adele, Que- 
bec and the New Brunswick School 
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of Arts and Crafts in Fundy Na- 
tional Park: 

Established by the University of 
Alberta in 1933, the Banff School of 
Fine Arts, with the pleasant sur- 
roundings of Banff National Park’s 
gracious mountains, green forests 
and gem-like lakes offers courses in 
weaving and design, ceramics, leath- 
ercrafts, glovemaking, drama, ballet, 
art, music, interior decorating, play- 
writing, short story and radio writing 
and photography. 

The colorful resort area of the 
Laurentian Mountains of Quebec 
provides an inspirational setting for 
the Ste. Adele Centre d’Art, founded 
in 1949. During the months of July 





Genuine Canadian works of art such as 
these wood carvings are found in handi- 
craft shops and specialty shops across 
Canada. 


and August the centre features 
courses in ceramics, sculpture, tapis- 
try weaving, jewelry making, paint- 
ing, ballet and French conversation 
for adults, while for the children, 
painting, sculpture, ceramics, ballet 
and kindergarten classes will be con- 
ducted. 

Unique among summer schools in 
North America is the New Bruns- 
wick School of Arts and Crafts, for 
it has no schedule of classes, no time- 
table and no pre-registration require- 
ments. Here, vacationists can learn 
to do leatherwork, wood turning, 
weaving, jewelry making, enameling, 
metal work, upholstery, rug hooking, 
cork work, candle making, basketry 
and lamp shade making, amid the 
pleasant vacation facilities of Can- 
ada’s Fundy National Park at Alma, 
New Brunswick. Special projects are 








available for the children, making it 
a real family treat. The reasonable 
fee of one dollar per day plus the 
cost of materials is a special attrac- 
tion. Accommodation in the park 
ranges from prepared camp sites at 
fifty cents per day to comfortable 
chalets with walk in refrigeration 
lockers at $6.50 a day. It is of course, 
always wise to make accommoda- 
tions in advance. 

Whether you go to learn or buy, 
Canadian Handicrafts will provide 
many years of pleasant memories of 
your visit to Canada. For further in- 
formation on vacationing in Canada, 
write: Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


The Maritimes 


from London Centennial 
Chapter Bulletin 


@ The Maritime Provinces are made 
up of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island. 

Nova Scotia has been settled by 
five different races who have pre- 
served many of the Old World cus- 
toms. This province seems like a dif- 
ferent part of Canada. The United 
Empire Loyalists built many fine 
roads and no spot is more than fifty 
miles from the sea. The coastline is 
very rugged but very picturesque, 
and is dotted with 356 lighthouses. 
Its fishing banks are known the 
world over. 

Yarmouth is one of the large ship- 
ping ports. This spot resembles the 
countryside of England or Scotland. 
It is famous for its cattle, straw- 
berries and blueberries. Summer re- 
sorts offer boating, deep sea fishing, 
hunting, and gold smoked herring 
and scallops are shipped from here 
to all parts of Canada. 





Handicraft shops offer Canada’s 
authentic me of a 
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The capital city of Halifax is 
situated at the terminus of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. It has one 
of the world’s finest harbors, as well 
as famous military and naval acad- 
emies. The Halifax Gazette was 
Canada’s first newspaper, and it was 
here that the first post office and 
first printing press were established. 

New Brunswick is the largest of 
the Maritime Provinces. The build- 
ings themselves are monuments to 
its development; its stately Parlia- 
ment Buildings at Fredericton are 
worth seeing. The Art Building of 
the University of New Brunswick is 
the oldest building in Canada. 

The museums show evidence of 
the hardships endured by the early 
settlers. The government has taken 
an interest in the arts and crafts of 
the country and offers instruction, 
thus the handcrafts have gained na- 
tional popularity. 

There are many fine beaches and 
resort hotels with fishing, boating 
and golf at the famous St. Andrew’s 
by-the-sea. Seventy per cent of the 
people are rural dwellers. The New 
Brunswick potato is well known 
throughout the country, and the St. 
John’s River valley is noted for its 
apples. 

This province can be reached by 
train, boat, bus or car. The port of 
St. John is open all year round, with 
lumber being the major export. 

Prince Edward Island is famous 
for its red soil, the bountiful crops, 
and the many evergreen trees. It is 
the birthplace of the Dominion of 
Canada. It was here in 1864 that 
the Fathers of Confederation met 
and laid the foundation for the 
union of North America. 

The island is 140 miles long and 
forty miles wide. There is ferry serv- 
ice to the mainland of New Bruns- 
wick. National Park offers twenty- 
five miles of solid beach with mod- 
erate temperatures for swimming. 
The island is dotted with quaint 
little fishing villages which add 
charm to the scenery. Silver fox 
from the many fox farms have gained 
world renown. 

Charlottetown is the capital city. 
It is well worth visiting to see its 
many tall trees and beautiful flower 
gardens. 
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Verifax Bantam 
Copiers QQ each 








Pays to have one 
in every department! 


Almost every secretary knows 
how an office copier saves pages of 
retyping, speeds communications, 
allows short cuts for boss and secre- 
tary alike. 

Now, with the introduction of 
Kodak’s new $99.50 Verifax Bantam 
Copier, even greater savings are assured. 

As systems men see it, putting a 





Makes 5 dry copies in 1 minute for just 
2%¢ each. Outperforms copiers costing 
up to 4 times as much! 


Verifax Bantam in every depart- 
ment ends those “‘ten minute”’ trips 
toa distant copier. Savings in “travel 
time,” alone, pay for each copier in a 
month or two. And think how much 
easier your job—and all the other 
girls’ jobs—will be. No one need 
take more than a few steps to get 
quick copies of reports, letters, orders 
—what have you. 


Call your local Verifax dealer 
for free demonstration right in your 
office (check “Yellow Pages” under 
“duplicating” or “photocopying” 
machines). 


Price shown is facturer’s sugg d price 
and is subject to change without notice. 





Verifiax Copying 


DOES MORE... COSTS LESS 
... MISSES NOTHING 


eoeoeereeeeseeeeee se oMAIL COUPON TODAY: *:***2e222222222% 28 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Business Photo Methods Div., 343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 233-11 


Gentlemen: Send folder describing Bantam Copier in detail. 
Also names of nearby dealers. 


Name. Position 













Company. 





Street 











City. State 















@ NSA lost a great and good friend 
September 9 when Colonel Roane 
Waring died of a heart attack. 

Colonel Waring was known across 
the nation as the fighting commander 
of the American Legion, a post he 
held during the crucial war years in 
1942-43. He was famed in his home 
town of Memphis, Tennessee, for his 
knowledge of law, and his success as 
a public transportation executive. 

But he holds a special spot in the 
hearts of NSA members for his tire- 
less efforts in behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 

In the fall of 1950, at a regional 
meeting, Elizabeth Scott, then presi- 
dent, presented him with an honor- 
ary membership on behalf of the As- 
sociation. He had been working 
since 1942, first with Secretaries In- 
ternational, and then with NSA 
when the two groups merged. As the 
Association legal advisor, the wrote 
the first structure for the Institute 
for Certifying Secretaries, which set 
up the functions and duties of the In- 
stitute. He also wrote the original 
corporate structure of the Home As- 
sociation. 

Colonel Waring gave his services 
to NSA up to the time of the Detroit 
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COLONEL 


ROANE 
WARING 


convention, because he was _inter- 
ested in its goals and aspirations, and 
because his secretary, Margarette 
Bibb, was such a loyal member. 


He attended every convention, ex- 
cept the Kansas City and Seattle 
meetings, and was present at many 
district, division and regional gather- 
ings over the years. 


Colonel Waring received his law 
degree from the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1902 and began practicing 
law in Memphis. His hard-fighting, 
aggressive work came to the atten- 
tion of the law firm which handled 
the Memphis Transit Company ac- 
count, and he was hired to represent 
the firm in the magistrate courts. 
From there, he became legal counsel 
of the company, and its president in 
1934. He held that position until last 
January 1. 


His law firm, Waring, Walker, 
Cox, and Lewis, gained stature in 
Memphis through the years. 

Colonel Waring enlisted in the 
Tennessee National Guard in 1904 
and worked his way from private to 
major, when he retired in 1913. 
When the United States entered 
World War 1, the governor asked 





Colonel Waring to organize an addi- 
tional infantry regiment, which he 
did. The 2nd Tennessee Infantry be- 
came a part of the 30th Division, 


A.E.F. In France, he made full 
colonel just before the war ended. 
Holder of the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry and the French Croix de 
Guerre, he never would say much 
about his combat experiences. 


After World War I, he became a 
charter member of the American 
Legion, and never missed one of its 
national conventions. He was the 
only Tennessean ever to become Na- 
tional Commander. 


Papers all over the south eulogized 
him at the time of his death. The 
NASHVILLE BANNER said: “Col- 
onel Roane Waring of Memphis was 
a two-fisted American with a lifetime 
of service devoted to his country. To 
him there was no middle ground of 
partiotism and no hyphenated al- 
legiance. As citizen and soldier he 
fought for what he believed. To 
know him was to respect him for his 
courage and sincerity, the depth of 
his dedication to every cause to 
which he set his hand.” 
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(Recommended by CPS Institute) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Keith, Lyman A. and Gubellini, C. E., 
McGraw-Hill, 1958, $6.50. 


BUSINESS LAW 


WHAT EVERY GOOD SECRETARY SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT THE LAW 


Reuter, Henry Paul, Reuter and Bragdon, 
Inc., 610 Wood Street, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pennsylvania, 1954, $2.75. 


SECRETARIAL PRACTICES 


PRACTICAL OFFICE TIMESAVERS 
Gager, A. H., McGraw-Hill, 1957, $5.00 

COLLEGE SECRETARIAL PROCEDURES 
Place, Irene and Hicks, Charles, Gregg, 
1958, $4.25. 

THE SECRETARY AT WORK 


Strony, Madeline and Greenway, M. 
Emily, Second Edition, Gregg, 1958, $2.25 


SECRETARIAL SKILLS AND ENGLISH USAGE 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS 


Shurter, Robert L., McGraw-Hill, 1957, 
$6.00. 


CONTROLLED DICTATION FOR ADVANCED 
SPEEDBUILDING 


Yerian, Theodore and Travis, Dorothy, 
Complete album $5.75 plus postage, 50 
cents. Order No. SU-570. Allied Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Central Building, Portland, 
Oregon. 


The October issue of TODAY’S SECRETARY has 
three articles that you many find especially 
worthwhile. They are: 


Rollason, “How to Prepare Material for the 
Printer.” 

Norton, “The Fabulous World of Facts.” 

Keaton, “What's Your SEQ?” 
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Smart — 
Change to 


MultikKopy 
Durametric 
Carbon Papers 


* Exclusive Scale Edge prevents running over. 
It’s uncoated too to make carbon handling 
easier and cleaner. 


* Stays Flat in extreme temperatures. Each 
sheet is smooth and flat for uniform 
handling. 


x Weights and Finishes to fit your individual 
typing requirements. 
At stationers everywhere 
make it clear you want 
WEBSTER DURAMETRIC 


MULTI KOPY. 


CARBON PAPERS 


Free Sample. Fill out the coupon and staple to your 
company letterhead. 








F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Gentlemen: I’d love to of Webster’s Durametric 
Carbon Paper. Please send me a sample. 


ES ree ee re with pica [ elite (J type. 
(make of typewriter) P - = vee 


EP uselly MARS .... 00655800 carbons. 














(Right) Ludington Chapter 
(Michigan) received first place 
award for the most original float 
in a parade sponsored by the 
Ludington Jaycees. Shown here 
are Eldonna Fugere (left), re- 
cording secretary, and Mrs. 
Marion Treesh (right), vice 
president, demonstrating their 
secretarial skills. 


within 


(Right) Here is the trophy which 
was presented the Ludington Chap- 
ter by their local Jaycees. 


(Left) Ruth Sorrels, Lizzie 
Mai Tatum, Janie Wydick 
and Grace Humphreys are 
modeling clothes they 
made themselves at a re- 
cent meeting of the Nash- 
ville Chapter (Tennessee). 


(Left) More Nashville Chapter mem- 
bers modeling their own creations 
are Mrs. June Lambert, Karlene 
Shaneyfelt, Mrs. Willadean Green 
(who also made her hat to match 
the dress) and Mrs. Sue Shokes. 
Commentary was by Mrs. Ten- 
nessee, Doti Severance, of Nash- 
ville. Script was by Margie Keith. 
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(Right) A mimeograph machine was the 
wonderful gift received recently by the 
Orlando Chapter (Florida) from its Boss 
of the Year, Walter L. Hays, president of 
American Fire and Casualty Company. At 
the previous chapter meeting, the mem- 
bers had voted chapter funds to purchase 
a machine for publishing the chapter 
bulletin, The Secretariette. Mr. Hays 
heard about the plan, and immediately 
offered to present the equipment to the 
chapter as his gift. Shown is Mr. Hays 
presenting his check to Mrs. Katherine 
Ewin, Chapter President, while Mrs. 
Jackie Hubbard, Editor of The Secre- 
tariette, admires the new machine. 


(Right) Mrs. Lois K. 
Rounion, president of 
Bluefield Chapter (West 
Virginia), was judged 
winner of the first “‘Sec- 
retary of West Virginia” 
contest at the fifth an- 
nual West Virginia Di- 
vision meeting in Blue- 
field. All six of the West 
Virginia Division chap- 
ters had an entry, and 
each submitted her writ- 
ten qualifications two 
weeks in advance. 


(Left) Lydia Rhodes, member of St. 
Louis Chapter (Missouri), and Inter- 
national President Clare H. Jennings 
conversing following ceremony where 
Lydia was installed as president of the 
Group Action Council of Greater St. 
Louis, an organization representing 
thirty-five women’s groups with a 
membership of approximately 3500. 
Clare was the installing officer. 
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English Usage 


In each of the following groups, 
find the least acceptable item: 


1. Use of hyphen: 


(a) a well-known man 
(b) a dark green file 

(c) a make believe world 
(d) a freshly painted wall 


2. Capitalization in names of 
schools: 


(a) He attended a Private 
School. 


(b) She is a freshman at Cass 
High School. 


(c) Dr. Smith is on the faculty 
of the College of Liberal 
Arts. 


(d) You may attend the college 
of your choice. 


3. Capitalization of departments, 
committees, and bureaus: 


(a) He is employed by the Bu- 
reau of Standards. 


(b) The Los Angeles Police De- 
partment operates effec- 
tively. 


(c) I should like to work on a 
Committee. 


(d) There are twelve council 
members in each city. 


4. Capitalization of legislative 
bodies: 
(a) The Senate will adjourn. 
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(b) The first session of the State 
Senate will commence to- 
morrow. 


(c) The members of Congress are 
representatives of their re- 
spective districts. 


(d) The Chicago city council 
will meet to discuss the 
problem. 


. Use of “continual” and “contin- 


uous”’: 


(a) There were continuous rob- 
beries in that neighborhood 
in 1957. 


(b) Continuous work of the res- 
cue crew saved many lives. 


(c) Continual repairs to the mo- 
tor resulted in several years 
of use beyond its normal 
lifetime. 


(d) Continual beauty treatments 
are costly. 


. Use of “between” and “among”: 


(a) The enmity between John 
and Joseph is regrettable. 


(b) The spirit of cooperation 
among the members is 
good. 


(c) The dissension between the 
many department heads is 
increasing. 


(d) The purpose of the organi- 
zation is the promotion of 
peace among the nations. 


7. Use of “farther” and “further”: 


(a) I should like to go farther 
into the subject. 


(b) Further discussion is neces- 
sary. 


(c) The savage tribes travel far- 
ther into the interior. 
(d) It is farther by that route. 


8. Use of “some time” and “some- 
time”’: 
(a) Sometime in September the 
tourist season ends. 


(b) I expect to see her some time 
during that week. 


(c) It will take some time to 
travel that distance. 


(d) I shall vacation there some- 
time next year. 


ANSWERS ON PAGE 32 


CPS EXAMINATION 
DEADLINES 


December 1 


Final date on which applications 
addressed to the Qualifications Com- 
mittee will be accepted. This affects 
all new applicants. 


February 1 


Final date for acceptance of re- 
take fees. 
Deadline for New Take Fees 


Ten days after date of letter from 
Qualifications Committee chairman 
stating that the applicant has been 
accepted and is qualified to take 
the examination. 


February 20 


Final date for withdrawal from 
the examination with complete re- 
fund. Later withdrawal will mean 
forfeiture of fees. 


May 1 and 2 
CPS Examination. 
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new chapters 


Brazoria County Chapter 
Brazoria County, Texas 
(Installed by Galveston County ) 


Mrs. Norma Scott, President 

107 South Ringgold 

West Columbia, Texas 

Mrs. June Felts, Vice President 

2019 North Tinsley 

Angleton, Texas 

Mrs. Charlotte Pool, Corresponding Secretary 
419 West 7th Street 

Freeport, Texas 

Mrs. Joyce Frankeny, Recording Secretary 
107 Holly 

Lake Jackson, Texas 

Mrs. Jean Davidson, Treasurer 

c/o The Dow Chemical Company 

B-1201 

Freeport, Texas 


Huisache Chapter 

Port Lavaca, Texas 

(Installed by Corpus Christi) 

Mrs. Irene R. McCormack, President 

104 Bonham 

Port Lavaca, Texas 

Mrs. Marjorie Garrett, Vice President 

P. O. Box 31 

Placedo, Texas 

Mrs. Vera M. Lyle, Corresponding Secretary 
316 Avelon 

Port Lavaca, Texas 

Mrs. Donna R. Burlage, Recording Secretary 
P. O. Box 998 

Port Lavaca, Texas 

Mrs. Betty J. Blanchett, Treasurer 

B. O. Box 402 

Port Lavaca, Texas 


Cocoa Beach Chapter 


Cocoa Beach, Florida 
(Installed by Orlando) 


Mrs. Kathleen Dearstyne, CPS, President 

P. O. Box 649 

Cocoa Beach, Florida 

Lavinia Ruth, Vice President 

118 East Leon Lane 

Cocoa Beach, Florida 

Mrs. Frances L. Allen, CPS, Corresponding Secretary 
22 Parkway Street 

Cocoa Beach, Florida 

Mrs. Cornelia Woodward Opitz, Recording Secretary 
144 N. E. 3rd Street 

Eau Gallie, Florida 

Mrs. Joanna Kraeger, Treasurer 

c/o Greater Cocoa Chamber of Commerce 

105 King Street 

Cocoa Beach, Florida 
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CLAR-O-TYPE 


ciEANS TYPE CLEANER 






Handy dauber whisks away dirt and 
lint in seconds — no spattering! 
Non-inflammable; slow-evaporating, 
hence economical. Look 

for the attractive new 












=“ orange-and-blue carton. 
CLAR-O-TYPE makes 


WO CARBON-TETRACHLORIDE ‘Y?*™"i*er type sparkle. GR 

























OH. TO BE BACK 
AT MY 
TYPEWRITERII 





Yes, and think of all the pleasurable mo- 
ments that she’s missing by not using the 
best in typewriter papers—SPHINX ... 


A PAPER FOR EVERY 
OFFICE USE! 





SAXON PAPER CORPORATION 


WEST [8th STREET + NEW YORK NEY 
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re | 
» 


No counting, no figur- : bboy s 
ing, no backspacing— § : Ries 
just measure and type. 
Copy is centered—ex- 
actly. For pica, elite nla 
and variable spaced _ ATTENTION: NSA CHAPTERS! 
Make money by selling the Steno- 
type. graphic Conteriag Scale. Write for 


details of the Chapter Discount 
Plan. 


ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID (SATISFACTION 
STENOGRAPHIC CENTERING SCALES 


Dept. S$ 








1511 ALGONA ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 














YOUR DOLLARS 


PRESIDENT THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 


PRESENTED BEFORE AK-SAR-BEN CHAPTER 


@ At the moment, probably the most 
vital economic subject has been the 
cumulative sweep of inflationary 
forces since the early forties. The 
press has been filled with it . . . every 
one of us has talked about it at home 
and in business. 

In order to pursue the subject of 
“the purchasing power of the dollar” 
we must consider inflation and de- 
flation. To consider those terms we 
must understand money and the part 
money plays. To understand the part 
money plays . . . we must know what 
money is. 

What is money? Money can be 
anything that can be used as a meas- 
ure of value . . . sea shells, stones, 
flints, pieces of metal . . . anything 
tangible. But the universal, basic, 
underlying hard money has come 
merely to mean gold because of its 
standard qualities as a measure. 

What do we mean by the “value of 
the dollar” . . . or “the purchasing 
power of the dollar”. . . it’s the same 
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BY ELLSWORTH MOSLER 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


thing. Or, it could be the pound... 
or the franc . . . or the mark .. . or 
the peso. The value of the dollar 
means the purchasing power or the 
amount of goods a dollar ... ora 
pound ...orafranc...ora peso... 
will buy. And I have said, uni- 
versally we can reduce all these cur- 
rencies back into some measuring 
stick in terms of gold. That’s what 
we mean by the International Gold 
Standard. 

But . . . I am going to narrow this 
down and use only the terms of 
money to mean our own dollar. To 
study what our dollar will buy or 
what it has been able to buy .. . and 
talk about inflation and deflation . . . 
we must at least have a working 
knowledge of the elements of money. 
Senator Bennett of Utah sets out, 
succinctly, the three functions of 
money — 

1. A measure of value 
2. A medium of exchange 
3. A store of value. 


Down through the years 


proven by time . . . gold has been 
tied to various world currency mere- 
ly because of its physical character- 
istics as against shells or stones or 
jewels. Why do we use gold? It is 
simply because of its physical char- 
acteristics . . . merely because it is in 
reasonably scarce supply . . . not too 
scarce ... it is malleable . . . it is 
pleasing to the eye . . . it does not 
corrode or decompose except under 
violent chemical influences. These 
all make it universal. 


Money can be produced at will by 
governments . . . but goods and serv- 
ices and gold cannot. Paper money 
is used to replace gold. We have 
used gold backing to all sound paper 
money and the gold was stored by 
the issuing agents. Then we issued 
money against silver . . . then a lesser 
amount of gold . . . then we have 
issued money against notes or obliga- 
tions of borrowers . . . then “wild 
cat” money .. . that is, money with 
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no backing issued by cities, banks, 
etc. Now the big supply of new 
money is issued against the obliga- 
tions of our own government. The 
government debt through the issuing 
of bonds for purchase by banks, 
creates money. 

Now, let’s get back to the “fluctu- 
ating purchasing power” of the dol- 
lar. There is only one true wealth 
and it is that which sustains in va- 
rious degrees of body necessity . . . 
food . . . clothing . . . and shelter. 
Primitive? Definitely! Then we come 
to upgrading these “primitives” . . . 
comforts, luxuries, culture, art. And 
when I say luxuries . . . much we 
term necessities now were yester- 
day’s luxuries. Central heating as 
against the open fire . . . coil springs 
as against the bed of boughs . . . tele- 
vision and radio as against the mara- 
thon runner or the pony express... 
all of these things we call standards 
of living . . . which cost more money. 

What are a few of the things that 
are tangible that now are considered 
wealth? Gold ... silver . . . jewels 
... objects of art. But... they are 
without value except as they can, by 
conversion, be used as a measure of 
exchange—money—and that money 
used again to purchase things or to 
store in the form of savings for 
future spending or for income pur- 
poses. 

Money has a_ stormy history. 
There has never been any long, con- 
tinuous, stabilizing of money or the 
stabilizing of prices . . . which is the 
same thing. The value of money is 
like the storms and pleasant days in 
a changeable climate. Certainly there 
were primitive days of barter but as 
man developed it was more conven- 
ient for him to create money and as 
inflation has to do with money—and 
vice versa—let’s see what a simple 
definition of inflation is: “Inflation 
is the undue expansion or increasing 

. as in price.” (Dictionary) An 
inflationist: “One who favors infla- 


tion . . . especially in currency by 
issuance of paper money.” (Diction- 
ary) 


Senator Bennett said the other 
day, “Inflation is a disease of money 
and if we did not use money we 
could have no inflation.” Inflation 
occurs where there is a dispropor- 
tionate increase in the supply of 
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money relative to the amount of 
goods and services available . . . al- 
ways resulting in a rise in price.” 

Did you ever hear of the philly-lou 
bird? The philly-lou bird flies back- 
ward. He is more interested in where 
he has been than where he is going. 
I am going to steal someone’s story. 
I remember riding up Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington past the Ar- 
chives Building. Under the two 
statues on each side of the door, 
carved in stone, are the words: “The 
Past is Prologue . . . Study the Past.” 
I asked the taxi driver . . . as we 
whizzed by . . . what it meant. He 
said: “That means, you ain’t seen 
nuthin’ yet.” So, in trying to speak 
of the value of the dollar for the next 
ten years, or any number of years, we 
have to do a little backward flying 
and we have to study the past and 
“maybe we ain’t seen nuthin’ yet.” 

In a recent address Mr. Woodlief 
Thomas, Economic Advisor of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System defined inflation as 
“. . . a flow of spending in excess of 
the flow of goods and services. The 
increase may result from expansion 
in the supply of money or by in- 
creased use of existing money. That 
means through the granting of credit, 
loans, etc.” 

What causes inflation? Jules Bach- 
man, Professor of Economics at New 
York University said in Nations 
Business that a wide variety of ex- 
planations have been offered to ac- 
count for the rise in prices — wage 
increases, high profits, industrial 
price policy, rising volume of private 
debt, rising volume of government 
spending, expansion of the money 
supply. And he says each group has 
its favorite villain and Mr. Bachman 
further states there is a wide gap be- 
tween the “charge” and the “facts”. 

Marcus Nadler, Hanover Bank 
economist, says the principal cause 
of inflation from 1949 to 1957 was 
the sharp rise in the costs of doing 
business. “The increase in wages has 
outstripped the rise in productivity.” 
In the first place, wage economy is 
more widespread than ever before be- 
cause fewer people live on the farm, 
producing their own living directly, 
and the vast majority of the popula- 
tion depends upon wages, salaries, or 
other dollar income. 
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Bachman further said when wages 
and other labor costs rise more rapid- 
ly than “output per man hour” — In- 
dustry “labor costs per unit” in- 
crease. This is a matter of simple 
arithmetic. He says industry labor 
costs have risen far more than pro- 
ductivity throughout the war and 
post-war period. He says from the 
years 1939 to 1957 the following in- 
creases occurred in manufacturing 
industries . . . average hourly earn- 
ings went up 214 per cent . . . output 
per man hour went up only 48 per 
cent. As a result “unit labor costs” 
rose 110 per cent and he says for the 
entire economy in 1956, productivity 
was unchanged . . . but unit labor 
costs rose four and one half per cent. 


Every major war has been fol- 
lowed by inflation — then deflation 
in relation to prices. World War II 
might be considered the exception 
... that is, up to now. World War II 
has been continuing as a cold war 
and our economy on a “defense 
basis.” 


Mr. Nadler calls it a “garrison” 
economy with expenditures “larger 
than even the most visionary econo- 
mists looking into the future could 
ever have imagined.” Not only has 
World War II been continuing as a 
cold war and we have been living a 
“defense economy” but we have been 
on a luxury “splurge” . . . changing 
luxuries to necessities and increasing 
standards of living . . . which is good 

. . with reservations. 


Throughout history, increase in 
the creation of money has periodic- 
ally come through wars and now 
comes as well through social welfare, 
subsidies, national and international, 
financed by the government and all 
this increase of money _ supply 
through the sale of government 
bonds to commercial banks. This at 
the greatest degree, all comes 
through war hostilities and defense 
spending . . . as production capacity 
is then directed to war materials. 
This reduces the supply of goods for 
sale to the private consumer and 
creates a vacuum that is filled when 
consumer’s goods production gets in- 
to play again. 


Wars are always accompanied by 
periods of speculative shortages . . . 
increased standards of living . . . and 
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the whipping up of tastes for newly 
created consumer goods. 


Recently it has been felt that the 
so-called “boom” . . . if not leveling 
out to be called a “lateral one” is 
getting to be a “tired one”. Pent up 
demands are being met and produc- 
tive capacity is tremendous. There 
are those who are termed as having 
“inflationary bias”. They think a 
little inflation will mean continuing 
rising prices and full employment. 
But even if that is assured and every- 
one knows it is coming, then infla- 
tion is bound to accelerate if there is 
no incentive to save . . . for if each 
year prices are up two per cent to 
three per cent . . . then savings will 
purchase less and depreciate. Thus 
the value of the dollar will go down. 


That portion of our income not 
used for consumer goods is called 
savings and it is these savings that 
have been permitting our country to 
engage in great capital expenditures. 
If there is no incentive to save . . . it 
means inflationary spending and 
transfer of the purchasing power 
from one group to another. The very 
worthy group that has saved rather 
than speculated is the fixed income 
people . . . the retired ones living on 


We can’t repair the past—but 
we don’t have to repeat it! | 
! 


income and savings . . . the pension- 
ers . . . those living on social secur- 
ity or paid up insurance . . . or any 
other income measured by fixed 
dollars. They are the sufferers. 

If all fixed incomes and savings 
could immediately be revalued as 
prices rise, the transfer of the pur- 
chasing power from one group to an- 
other would play no part in inflation. 
But we know now that without that 
impossibility . . . that growth . . . as 
financed by inflation . . . will be paid 
for privately by the saver and the 
saved income group as it will also be 
paid for by the charitable institu- 
tions . . . endowment funds . . . foun- 
dations . . . trusts .. . etc. 


There is no such thing as a con- 
trolled inflation that remains year 


after year at a fixed rate of progres- 
sion. 


History is filled with illustrations 
of such creeping inflation that has 
become a run-away inflation. Ger- 
many and other Central European 
countries show the bitterest ex- 
amples. Following the First World 
War some countries had an increase 
in the economy that carried through 
the world depression of 1921. But the 
German creeping inflation was then 
founded by preparation for further 
aggression. The creeping inflation 
became a galloping one and the ulti- 
mate result of that particular infla- 
tion was Hitler and World War II 
and repudiation of debt and values 
by revaluation of money. 


We must have a sound and con- 
tinuing economic growth as we up- 
grade the standards of living . . . as 
we save some of our income for capi- 
tal expenditures . . . but we cannot 
have a continuing rolling fixed infla- 
tion which will only weaken and 
might actually destroy our whole 
economy. 


Senator Bennett further says a 
rolling inflation is a form of “theft” 
...a “confidence game” whose vic- 
tims are the patriotic . . . by that he 
means those who invest in govern- 
ment bonds, those who save rather 
than gamble. It cannot be controlled 
by either the individuals or a gov- 
ernment. 


How are we going to stop it .. . if 
we do? It all narrows down to indi- 
vidual responsibility. What bothers 
me is whether or not we have the 
individual . . . the corporate . . . the 
civic . . . and the government moral 
strength to do it. The responsibility 
rests on every individual of every 
segment of every group in our 
economy. 


Just a word about interest rates. 
High interest rates and low interest 
rates . . . and the credit controls al- 
legedly exercised by the Federal Re- 
serve System. Interest rates are only 
a part. As spending became rampant 
with the increased supply of money 
or use of money — credit — as I 
have heard it expressed . . . “too 
much money chasing too few goods” 
... the Central Bank attempted con- 
trols following laws of supply and de- 
mand. There was no shortage of 
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money except relatively. There was 
just a tremendous over-demand of 
spending and a clamor for borrowed 
money to spend. Interest rates were 
...or are... not high, just higher 
than they have been. 


Unless new money was created by 
the government the same money sup- 
ply had to go around to be used in 
tremendous up-surge of government 
spending . . . corporate spending... 
and individual spending. Wage de- 
mands were increased . . . commer- 
cial banks had high loan demand and 
naturally, the banks’ loaning rates 
went up. The Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve followed these 
increased demands with higher in- 
terests, reasoning that high interest 
rates might temper and tone down 
spending and at the same time en- 
courage saving. 


The Federal Reserve Board rea- 
soned then that if a rise in interest 
rates would slow down inflationary 
spending . . . by the same reasoning 
a lowering of interest rates would 
slow down a recession. 


Back of it all . . . unless every in- 
dividual senses the dangers inherent 
in inflation and practices some re- 
straint . . . then as Marcus Nadler 
says, “the forces of inflation will re- 
arrest themselves and the erosion of 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
will continue.” To fight against this 
will involve sacrifices on the part of 
many but will mean the continued 
stability and healthy economic 
growth of the country. 


The frontier of lands and natural 
resources we had in the early history 
of the United States has been taken 
up. The frontiers now are those of 
production . . . new luxuries... 
which will turn to necessities. Such 
things as electric lights . . . tele- 
phones . . . television. The auto- 
mobile made a whole new economy 
in the twenties. 


Let us all reappraise ourselves. 
Governor Robertson of the Federal 
Reserve System, has said, “Our 
power (meaning the power of the 
Federal Reserve System) to prevent 
booms and busts is not without its 
limitations. We cannot control pub- 
lic psychology, spending habits, sav- 
ing habits, public debt, government 
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budgets, or special pressures from 
labor, agriculture, and industry .. . 
that result in wage and price in- 
creases and government guaranties 
of one sort or another. In fact, the 
spending or saving habits of a people 
determines the velocity of money 
which has a decided bearing on ‘too 
much money chasing too few goods 


and services’. 


What your dollar is worth ten 
years from now and between depends 
on us. “Us” is the government.. . 
and ourselves as individuals. Are we 
going to have “too many dollars with 
which to chase too few goods and 
services?” That is inflation. Are we 
going to have stable prices . . . stable 
wages? That would be the ideal 
Utopia so we can project our wealth 
and plan our lives without uncertain- 
ties. Or . . . are we going to have 
over-production . . . too few dollars? 
That’s recession. Where de we strike 
a happy medium? What do we want? 
I don’t think we can get just what 
we want .. . but I do know I don’t 
want a Fourth World War to start 
the spiral of inflation upward again 
although there are national and in- 
ternational names in past history 
who have been perfectly willing to 
put their countries on the block to 
bring their regime out of pending in- 
ternal economic chaos. 

We used to think about how won- 
derful it would be to get back to 
normal. Our money normal has been 
up or down or going from one eco- 
nomic pole to the other. Normal... . 
to me .. . is change. Nations with 
wise governmental leadership can 
temper and soften these economic as- 
cents and descents. 

Curves, economic curves I mean, 
are never quite the same in length or 
duration . . . or peaks and valleys. 
But in effect they have been much 
the same. The length of ups and 
downs is the real uncertainty which 
we cannot predict. 

“Past Is Prologue . . . Study the 
Past.” Let us hope for the govern- 
ment and individual will to save and 
spend judiciously . . . to stretch out 
our way of life . . . a “free people” 
and not a “welfare state”’. 

“OUR DOLLAR” is what we 
“WILL” to make it. 
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Chapter 
Spreads CHRISTMAS CHEER 


by Mrs. Alicia Cogan 


@ For three consecutive years a 
unique idea has been used to spread 
the spirit of Christmas from Rome, 
New York. into the far corners of the 
world. Former Romans, loved ones 
and relatives, who are unable to re- 
turn for the holidays, have received 
a remembrance from the Christmas 
City. 

The idea originated among a group 
of citizens who formed a Christmas 
City Committee and invited all local 
organizations to participate in a city- 
wide Christmas program. Foremost 
among these organizations which 
have worked to make Rome truly a 
Christmas City is the Copper City 
Chapter of NSA, which has spon- 
sored the annual “mailing bees.” 


The first year a total of 4,000 
sprigs of balsam from the community 
Christmas tree were mailed to folks 
in every state of the union and in 
many foreign countries. Hundreds of 
grateful letters were received in re- 
sponse to this holiday gesture. 


The next year, wooden angels with 
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Former Northeastern District Reporter 





appropriate copper wings and halos, 
manufactured by volunteers working 
with the Chamber of Commerce, 
were mailed to a list of 10,000 names. 

Last year, a miniature tree-shaped 
candle was selected. The Syracuse 
firm of Will and Baumer, manufac- 
turer of the candles, was so intrigued 
with the idea of sharing in the 
Christmas program that it supplied 
8,000 specially made candles at less 
than factory cost. 


At the mailing bee, run on an as- 
sembly line basis, the candles were 
decorated and packed in copper foil 
tubes by groups of volunteers. Chap- 
ter members supervised, typed labels, 
sorted and bagged the remembrances 
for mailing, and served refreshments 
to the workers. 


The chapter plans to sponsor the 
same project this Christmas, and has 
tentatively selected a tree ornament 
as the 1958 remembrance from 
Rome, the Christmas City. 


Give 
The SECRETARY 


for Christmas ! 


Start your Christmas shopping right 
now by ordering a gift subscription 
to THE SECRETARY for all the sec- 
retaries on your Christmas list who 
could benefit by and enjoy its con- 
tents each month. 


Just fill out the blanks below and 
mail with your check ($3.00 for 
each one-year subscription) to The 
National Secretaries Associaticn 
(International), 222 West 11th 
Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


Please send THE SECRETARY for 
the next year to: 
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@ In the heart of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country, amidst its blue gates, 
hex signs, where the rain makes 
down, the train is all, you outen the 
light when you leave once, and all 
that kind of Dutch stuff, the White 
Rose Chapter boasts a mystifying 
mind reading act of a secretary and 
her boss. 


Here in York we find Mrs. Dotty 
Golden, executive secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer of Heatron, Incor- 
porated, and her boss, President C. 
Kenneth Shanaman, reading one an- 
other’s minds. Picture an _ office 
where a boss does not have to issue 
orders because his secretary antici- 
pates his requests! Dotty has de- 
veloped her keen sense of intuition, 
foreseeing all her boss’ requirements. 
Even though Mr. Shanaman master- 
minds the mystifying act when dem- 
onstrating publicly, he admits he is 
continually amazed at Dotty’s un- 
canny ability to bring a certain file 
or to report at the right moment. Es- 
pecially so, since he is the one who 
has been practicing magic since he 
was a youngster, and has performed 
innumerable times before enthusias- 
tic audiences. 

The mind reading act originated 
when Dotty was serving as chapter 
chairman of Secretaries Week. In 
this capacity, she was faced with the 
problems of finding an interesting 
program for a dinner meeting. Inas- 
much as her boss had been in touch 
with the entertainment world for 
many years, she asked him for sug- 
gestions. He had previously enter- 
tained the chapter with his magic on 
several occasions, so he felt the sec- 
retaries would be interested in some- 
thing just a little different. Realiz- 
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The 
Mind- 
Reading 
Secretary 
and her 
Boss 


by 


Mrs. Myrtle Gates 
White Rose Chapter, 


York, Pennsylvania 





ing Dotty’s keen power of intuition, 
he believed it might be put to use in 
the development of a mind reading 
act, and she agreed to try it out with 
her boss as her partner. 

The big night arrived. The scene 
was the George Washington Room of 
the Yorktowne Hotel. Forty-seven 
members of the White Rose Chapter 
watched with bated breath as Dotty 
was seated in a far corner of the 
room, her back to the audience, and 
blindfolded. The first experiment 
made use of playing cards. With no 
other apparent signal than calling 
her name, Dotty correctly identified 
dozens of cards freely chosen by 
members of the group. She succeeded 
with the deck face up, face down, and 
even when cards were mentally 
selected by the spectators. One of 
the most impressive points was that 
Mr. Shanaman rarely spoke to his 
partner. 

Another attempt which proved suc- 
cessful was a prophecy. Our “me- 
dium” predicted several cards that 
were later chosen by the audience. 


Through her powers of concentra- 
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tion, Dotty was even able to deter- 
mine the serial number of a dollar 
bill in a sealed envelope at the op- 
posite end of the room. 

Other experiments which con- 
founded those present included such 
feats as stating the denomination 
and ownership of coins in sealed en- 
velopes. Numbers, words, and geo- 
metric designs were accurately repro- 
duced while at a considerable dis- 
tance from those who selected them. 

To say we were intrigued is an un- 
derstatement. After this performance 
word of their mystical skills spread, 
and Dotty and her boss began to re- 
ceive all sorts of invitations to appear 
as entertainers. As Mr. Shanaman is 
assistant secretary of the York 
Rotary Club, that organization was 
the first fortunate bidder for their 
talents. This performance brought a 
deluge of requests, and if it weren’t 
for their full-time duties in the heat 
exchanger manufacturing business, 
they probably be peering out at you 
tonight from your TV screen — or 
headlining in Las Vegas. 
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Barbara Wright listens as Inez Wil- 
liams reads a commercial and Eddie 
Raymond lends moral support. 


@ If any talent scouts were on the 
prowl in the Lynchburg, Virginia, 
area recently, they surely missed a 
bet by not signing up some of the 
members of the Lynchburg Chapter, 
which has no Scholarship Fund prob- 
lem this year. 

One Saturday the members com- 
pletely took over Radio Station 
WBRG from 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m., 
lock, stock and barrel, or desk, record 
library and microphone. 

In connection with National Radio 
Month, Tom Buckley, General Man- 
ager of WBRG, (1050 kc., 1,000 
Watts, independent) turned over the 
facilities of the station to the mem- 
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by Mrs. Eddie Raymond 


“That’s over.” Willie Trent and 
Geraldine Doss just as they finished 
their stint on the air. 


Elsie Mays and Barbara Kendall are 
“on the air” with a record. 


bers of the Lynchburg Chapter. They 
sold 103 one minute spots to a lot 
of fine sponsors. Each member wrote 
the copy for the spots she sold and 
made out the bills for each of her 
sponsors. After all the commercials 
had been sold and copy written, the 
day’s schedule, or log, was prepared 
by Mrs. Eddie Raymond, secretary 
to Mr. Buckley, and Publicity Chair- 
man for the chapter. 


Each member “took the air’ for 
half an hour, during which time she 
played music of her own choice, read 
her share of commercials and made 
her comments on NSA, etc., in other 
words, became a “dee jay” for half 





Barbara Kendall, Phyllis Smith and 
Rosa Norford get some last minute 
pointers from Eddie Raymond. 





Phyllis Smith emphasizes a_ point 
with her glasses. 






an hour. Ninteen of the thirty mem- 
bers took part in this endeavor and 
each one enjoyed it thoroughly. 

As to the final results of the day, 
“terrific” is the only word. The 
treasury of the chapter was enriched 
by $215.00; the station received 
much fine comment on the excellent 
quality of the programs run by the 
NSA members; and the manager of 
the station was so pleased that the 
station facilities will be made avail- 
able to the chapter annually for the 
benefit of the Scholarship Fund. 

The talent scouts will have another 
chance next year. 
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consecutive examinations. In case 
of a third failure on any section or 
the expiration of the five-year period, 
all sections must be repeated if the 
candidate wishes to continue the ex- 
amination. The candidate has the 
right to take the entire examination 
at any time in order to establish a 
new five-year time limit for satisfac- 
tory completion of the examination. 


Examination Dates and Test Centers 

In 1959 the examination will be 
held on Friday and Saturday, May 1 
and 2. Over ninety test centers have 
been approved for the examination in 
1959. However, only those centers 
will be used for which at least ten 
secretaries have expressed a prefer- 
ence. The list of test centers is sent 
with the approvals of applications so 
that the candidate may state her 
preferences of test centers and the 
kind of typewriter required. Besides 
test centers in most of the states, two 
centers have been announced in Can- 
ada, one in Puerto Rico, and one in 
Hawaii. 

Admission cards with test center 
assignments are mailed to the candi- 
dates approximately three weeks be- 
fore the examination dates. 


Grading and Notification of Results 

On all sections, except Secretarial 
Skills, the papers are machine 
checked (over 6,600 papers in 1958). 
The scores are based on the percent- 
age of correct answers out of the pos- 
sible number for that section. For 
example, sixty correct answers on the 
law section would give a score of 
eighty per cent, since that section 
contains seventy-five items. A score 
of seventy per cent or above is al- 
ways considered passing on any sec- 
tion of the examination. All secre- 
taries who score above the passing 
mark for each section are approved 
as passing that section regardless of 
their number. The number passing 
is determined independently for each 
section. 

The Secretarial Skills section is 
scored by hand (over 14,000 papers 
were handled in 1958). The passing 
mark on this performance section is 
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based on a quality and quantity 
basis. A point system is used in 
which each item typed is allowed so 
many possible points and deductions 
are made for errors in the transcrip- 
tion. 


The actual scores are not released 
to the candidates. Each secretary is 
notified whether she passed or failed 
a section. If she failed, she is told 
whether she was in the lower, middle, 
or upper third of those who failed the 
section. Notification of results is by 
letter and report card approximately 
August 1. 


Preparation for the Examination 


The amount of preparation for the 
examination will depend upon your 
educational background and work ex- 
perience. Any method of study that 
will broaden your knowledge of the 
six areas covered by the examination 
may be used. 


Many of the secretaries have 
found the review courses sponsored 
by their chapters or universities in 
their locality very helpful. Some col- 
leges recommend their regular 
courses for CPS review; others have 
modified existing courses to meet the 
special needs of secretaries, or have 
designed new non-credit courses to 
cover specific areas of the CPS ex- 
amination. 


The Institute has prepared a bibli- 
ography of suggested books that may 
be helpful to you in your review 
study. It is also suggested that you 
keep up to date on business informa- 
tion as found in general news maga- 
zines, such as U. S. News and News- 
week; general business publications, 
such as Business Week and Dun’s 
Review; general office publications, 
such as The Office and The Office 
Executive; and secretarial publica- 
tions, such as The Secretary and To- 
day’s Secretary. 

Most of the secretaries who have 
passed the CPS examination have 
taken some review courses. However, 
some have passed the examination 
without taking any courses. 
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A NEW FIELD for the 


by John L. Guseman 
Chief of Police 


Harlingen, Texas 


@ There was a time when the only 
female employees of the police de- 
partment were those dependent wid- 
ows of police officers killed in line 
of duty. Police administrators, al- 
ways desirous of loyalty to the de- 
pendents of police officers who had 
lost their lives in the line of duty 
would employ the widows or adult 
daughters of these police officers as 
telephone operators, pbx operators, 
and occasionally, if they knew how 
to type, as typists or file clerks. That 
was in the 1910-1915 era. The police 
administrator at that time, not too 
well trained himself, began to realize 
with his desire for more knowledge 
and more training that the woman in 
the police office was an asset rather 
than an act of charity or a liability. 

In this current year we find the 
executive secretary occupying posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in 
police departments throughout the 
United States. The qualifications for 
a secretary are well known to all of 
you. You know about loyalty and 
the ability to get along with others, 
poise, smile, sense of humor, neat- 
ness, efficiency, and all those things 
it takes to make a good executive 
secretary. Believe me, to be a police 
executive secretary one must have all 
these qualities to the highest degree. 
The police secretary occupies a 
unique position in that in other fields 
of endeavor the secretary as a rule 
must know only her particular busi- 
ness or the business for which she is 
employed. For instance, a secretary 
to a plumbing manufacturer, in ad- 
dition to all of her personal qualities 
and her technical knowledge, would 
need only to cover the field of manu- 
facturing of plumbing supplies, but 
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in the police field the executive sec- 
retary must know a little bit about 
all phases of business because that 
is what police work is. Police come 
in contact daily with people from all 
professions, occupations, and all sta- 
tions of life. They come in contact 
with the vagrant, the multi-million- 
aire who operates and owns his own 
business. The executive secretary in 
the police department is dealing in 
humanities, not in merchandise and 
not in tangible items. It is my belief 
that the police executive secretary 
takes a particular kind of person. It 
must be a person who is warm; a 
person who is understanding. It must 
be one who has made her peace with 
her God; one who is religious but 
not overly so; one who is tolerant of 
people regardless of race, religion, 
or creed; one who is able to associate 
in her business with the worst of 
humanity and the best of humanity 
and be affected only by that which is 
best. It takes one who is in excellent 
health because of the pressure under 
which police departments work. If 
the executive secretary in the police 
department does not have excellent 
health she will be spending her time 
on sick leave and her time will be 
lost to the organization. The secre- 
tary in the police department has 
been found by administrators to be 
the most valuable employee in the 
department, the one without which 
the department cannot operate. She 
is just as essential as any patrolman, 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain, inspec- 
tor, or when it comes right down to 
it, just as essential as the chief of 
police because without her the chief 
cannot operate effectively. 

The secretary in the police depart- 
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ment must have a genuine liking for 
and love of people because the ma- 
jority of her work is in working with 
people. We sell nothing but service 
and the secretary must be well aware 
of the product we sell. Her job is 
public relations in addition to the 
knowledge she must have of a tech- 
nical nature in order to properly ful- 
fill the requirements of her profes- 
sion as secretary. The police secre- 
tary has no authority. It is a position 





Mrs. Pearl S. Henderson 
Secretary to Chief Guseman 


of responsibility without authority; 
consequently, it takes the unusual 
type of person who must be able to 
get things done by suggestion and 
not one who desires to give orders. 
Quoting from my own secretary in a 
speech she made regarding whether 
a secretary desires to be boss or the 
right hand, “Providing the service to 
the best of our ability and receiving 
praise and compensation commen- 
surate to the task we perform, I be- 
lieve the answer would be we much 
prefer to be the boss’s right hand. 
This is the efficient, the super, the 
modern secretary. Does she have au- 
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thority to give orders or run the busi- 
ness? No. She is not the one who 
gives orders or tries to run the busi- 
ness but the one who is capable of 
assuming responsibility (the two are 
not to be confused), one who keeps 
abreast of the times and strives to 
learn modern methods, the one who 
gets things done by the proper sug- 
gestion at the proper time, shows her 
loyalty to her employer, proves her 
knowledge of the business and last 
but not least, shows her ability to 
understand and get along with 
people. It is up to the secretary as 
an individual as to how far she de- 
sires to go and how much money she 
wishes to receive.” 


My secretary is my memory. My 
secretry is my conscience. My sec- 
retary in my absence is the person in 
the organization to whom my divi- 
sion heads come to know “how would 
the Chief do this?” ‘What is the 
Chief’s desire on that?” I consider 
myself a very fortunate individual 
because when I accepted the position 
of Chief of Police in Harlingen, 





Police Chief John L. Guseman 
Harlingen, Texas 


Texas, my secretary was already in 
the Police Department. She was des- 
ignated as a secretary but I believe 
both of us agree looking back to six 
and one-half years ago that she was 
merely a part-time typist and a part- 
time file clerk. Now it is due to the 
needs of the Chief of Police and the 
secretary’s desire to meet these needs 
that she has trained herself and has 
been constantly seeking for addi- 
tional ways in which she can receive 
training in her chosen field and for 
her to be of more value to her com- 
munity. My secretary has spent one 
hundred sixty-nine classroom hours 
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in learning something about the 
police profession. Of those hours she 
has spent eighty classroom hours in 
taking a course in police administra- 
tion and for every classroom hour I 
know she spent at least five hours at 
home studying. In addition to that 
she is a qualified fingerprint classi- 
fier, is a member of the Texas Divi- 
sion of the International Association 
for Identification. This was not nec- 
essary but something she did in 
order to increase her proficiency in 
her chosen profession and her value 
to the police department. 

The police secretary is one whose 
dictation frequently consists of con- 
fessions given by people who have 
committed all of the offenses known 
to man, or she may take statements 
from witnesses or from complainants 
or victims of various types of of- 
fenses. She is the person who prods, 
the one who by suggestion makes 
things work smoother in the police 
department. She is the one with the 
ready smile, the one who even work- 
ing under terrific pressure as we do, 
is always ready to give an assist to 
the officers in the department or the 
other employees. She is the one who 
always must find time to listen to the 
various complaints of the employees, 
the griping as it were, and the one 
who always has a friendly smile and 
a helping hand. Her job is human 
relations in addition to the technical 
aspects of typing, shorthand, and 
various other things which she might 
do. 

For instance, we operate on a 
budget of approximately $200,000 
per year. We receive money in the 
police department, we purchase sup- 
plies, and we carry on all of the 
transactions of a normal business op- 
erating under such a budget. But in 
addition to the operation of the busi- 
ness, because police work is a busi- 
ness, our main goal and our mission 
in life is to give the best possible 
service to the public at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Should one desire to become a 
police secretary, I believe one should 
have an excellent secretarial educa- 
tion, be thoroughly trustworthy, 
honest beyond any doubt, possess in- 
tegrity beyond all hopes and dreams. 
She must be courteous at all times to 


all people. 


The police secretary is frequently 
snubbed by persons with whom she 
comes in contact due to the fact that 
she is very close. She doesn’t talk. 
She keeps her mouth shut which is 
necessary because of the confidential 
nature of her work. She is entrusted 
with matters so confidential that if 
they were generally known, or 
bandied about by word of mouth, 
divorces, suicides, murders, and va- 
rious other things would result. It is 
a serious business, probably one of 
the most serious businesses in which 
a woman can be involved. She does 
not talk about her business because 
the reputations of many members of 
the community are locked within the 
minds of the police secretary and the 
officials of the police department. 
There is nothing that occurs within 
the department that is kept from the 
police secretary. Some of the matters 
or some of the investigations are so 
confidential that no one below the 
rank of captain even is aware of their 
existence, but the police secretary is 
always in on-the-know because some- 
one must type the reports, someone 
must take statements, someone must 
be present when female witnesses or 
offenders are interviewed. That is 
the position of the police secretary. 
This calls for a woman of emotional 
stability and mature judgment. Age 
has nothing to do with this. A per- 
son could answer that description 
and be age twenty-one or twenty-two 
or she could be in her fifties. My 
preference is one who is over thirty, 
one who has a varied background, 
who has the essential requirements, 
and an ability to learn. The good 
police secretary is comparable to 
one holding a position of trust in 
security work in our United States 
government. Although on a lesser 
degree the responsibility is the same. 
It is my suggestion that a would-be 
police secretary start in a lower clas- 
sification as a file clerk, a typist, or 
a pbx operator and from there study 
the police profession, the work re- 
quired of her, secure the trust of her 
supervisors, and if she desires to put 
forth countless hours, she has an op- 
portunity to step into the most inter- 
esting of all secretarial positions, the 
secretary to the Chief of Police, or 
the Chief of Detectives. 
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and Sales Manager of the Holophane Co. 


@ Why is working in some offices 
more fun than in others? 

Of course there are many reasons. 
It depends on which side of the bed 
you get up on; it depends on whether 
the boss is in a good mood and the 
firm is making money; it depends on 
whether the work is interesting and 
vacations coming soon or just over, 
on whether the office is comfortable 
to work in — with well upholstered 
chairs, comfortable temperature and 
good lighting. Yes! It does depend 
a good deal on good lighting. 

There may not be much you can 
do to immediately effect many of 
the items involved but you can and 
should use your influence to assure 
the best physical environment it is 
possible to have in your office. You 
want the chairs comfortable and 
straight, the temperature cool and 
healthy, the room quiet, and the 
lighting “good and comfortable”. 

If the chair isn’t just right you can 
change it or get up and stretch regu- 
larly. An expert is probably in 
charge of heating the office in the 
winter and cooling it in the summer 
— and someone should also pay par- 
ticular attention to the fact that the 
lighting be just right. How about 
you? Do you really know just what 
“good and comfortable” lighting 
really is? 

Let’s look at a lighting installation 
of the “good old” days when the 
work week in a standard office was 
sixty hours and when there was no 
such “foolishness” as coffee breaks 
and sixty-minute lunch hours. Dur- 
ing those times the office usually was 
lighted to somewhere between three 
and four footcandles. The overall ap- 
pearance of the office was usually 
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The LIGHT TOUCH 


by NORMAN FALEK 


Member of the Illuminating Engineering Society, 





Registered Professional Engi 4 


dark and drab. Three to five foot- 
candles really isn’t very much. It’s 
about as much light as you would 
expect to get outdoors at night in 
the flood lighted parking lot of a 
shopping center—and nobody would 
think of doing the critical tasks re- 
quired to keep an office in operation 
under that kind of illumination to- 
day. 

We’ve come a long way since then 
in both working conditions and the 
way our offices look. They are 
brighter, more cheerful, more effi- 
cient, and much better illuminated 
for better and easier seeing. 

Just what is a good lighting in- 
stallation? Is it only lots of light? 
Of course not! There is more room 
in which to work, things look neater, 
and above all there is much better 
lighting. 

What defines good lighting? 

First is the quantity of light. High 
levels of illumination on the actual 
work areas is the key to it all. The 
light is needed on the desk top, the 
typewriters, the adding machine and 
the steno pad; high levels of illumi- 
nations are needed right where the 
work is done and primarily there. 
Footcandle levels from thirty-five in 
a boardroom to 100 in the general 
office are now current practice. Re- 
cent scientific studies performed at 
the University of Michigan, under 
the auspice of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society show that even 
higher levels of light — up to 200 
footcandles — are desirable to make 
the work of seeing easier, faster, and 
less strenuous for eyes of all ages and 
of all conditions. Of course there 
may be a question about being able 
to afford these adequate levels of 





light but if you just keep in mind 
that over the course of the year the 
cost of a ten-minute daily coffee 
break will easily pay for 100 foot- 
candles of illumination, you can see 
that good lighting is not only expen- 
sive but quite clearly that bad light- 
ing is. 

Secondly, we must think of the 
quality of light — what is it that goes 
to make up the high quality lighting 
job? There are many things to be in- 
cluded, the color of the light (we 
certainly want warmth in our light- 
ing and good color conditions so lip- 
sticks don’t turn blue and _ skin 
doesn’t appear purple) and distri- 
bution of light (we want even levels 
of light all over the work area — not 
ten footcandles at one end of the 
desk and 100 at the other end). We 
want ceiling and wall illumination (a 
dark ceiling or a shadow covered wall 
will quickly reduce the positive re- 
sults of good lighting and produce an 
overall atmosphere that is dark and 
dingy )light color finishes on walls, 
ceilings, floors and desks are desir- 
able (for the appearance and cheer- 
fulness of an office is a direct func- 
tion of the color and tone of the en- 
vironment) and above all we cannot 
have “glare’’. 

All the rays of light which travel 
directly from a luminaire to a per- 
son’s eye, instead of the work that 
is under observation, is detrimental 
light and can be called “glare’’. 

Why is “glare” so offensive and 
what must we do to avoid it? To ex- 
plain this let us use the analogy of 
the headlights of an oncoming car on 
the highway at night; we are blinded 
by the “glare” of the oncoming car 
in exact proportion to the quantity 
of light which goes directly to our 
eye. 

The first and major component of 
glare is therefore the direction of the 
light. If the headlights are on “high 
beam” (or right into our eyes) we 
have more discomfort than if they 
are on “depressed beam”. This is 
true in the same manner in interior 
areas where we do not want “high 
angle” light blinding us by going di- 
rectly to our eyes but want “de- 
pressed light” which is depressed or 
bent away from our eyes and pushed 
down onto the work plane. This can 
be achieved by means of well de- 
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signed prismatic lenses — placed 
under and around the light bulbs — 
lenses which actually refract (or 
bend) the light out of our eyes and 
onto the work giving us both low 
“glare” content and greater utiliza- 
tion of light. 

From this we can see the fixture 
which simply scatters light in all di- 
rections is bound to be “glarey” and 
should be avoided in an office. 

Another way to prevent light from 
the bulb from reaching our eyes di- 
rectly is to use a shield (which in the 
case of a headlight would be simply 
covering the upper part of the lamp) 
and indoors can be accomplished by 
means of shielding “egg crate” 
louvres; and thus, by subtraction, we 
can provide protection against this 
direct glare. 

The second major component in 
determining glare is the eye’s adapta- 
tion level to illumination. Although 
the oncoming headlights of a car can 
be quite blinding at night when the 
adaptation level, or overall illumina- 
tion of the surrounding countryside, 
is very low; these same headlights 
won’t even be noticed during the 
daytime, even though they may be 
aimed directly at you, since your 
eyes are used to a higher adaptation 
level. Similarly in offices the general 
adaptation level of the surrounding 
must be sufficiently high to avoid a 
“headlight out of the dark” effect. 
This can be achieved, first of all, by 
lighting equipment which throws 
light directly onto the ceilings and 
walls; and by finishing all large sur- 
faces (such as ceilings, walls, floors 
and desk tops) with high reflection 
factor (or light color) paint. 

The third important factor that de- 
termines the merit of a lighting in- 
stallation is the appearance of light. 
After we have taken care of the quan- 
tity and quality of light we must still 
live with the installation and make 
sure that it has an overall pleasing 
appearance. Since the lighting sys- 
tem is almost constantly within our 
field of view the expression “living 
with light’”’ becomes literally true the 
moment we enter our office. 

The lighting fixtures we use must 
therefore be picked judiciously. They 
must have an enclosed and finished 
appearance, must be architecturally 
and aesthetically well styled to fit 
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into the specific environment of the 
office. Fixtures must embody the 
principles of low glare and high effi- 
ciency through the use of such de- 
vices as prismatic glass, non-yellow- 
ing acrylic plastics, high grade metal 
finishes and sound construction. 
And above all fixtures must be kept 
clean and provided with fresh lamps 
at all times. 

The National Lighting Bureau of 
the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association has drawn up as 
part of their Eye Fidelity Lighting 
Program a “Plus Features Check- 
list”.* The list serves to summarize 
the factors of good lighting we must 
consider in an office: 

1. Are higher footcandles than 
minimum standards provided? 
2. Provisions for visual comfort: 
a. Brightness Control 
Are lamps concealed from 
view at low angles? 


| Indifference is probably the | 
| severest criticism that can be ap- | 
plied to anything. 

—Ann Schade 


b. Do colors used on desks, 
floors and other room sur- 
faces provide low contrast 
brightness ratios? 

Are these surfaces mat fin- 
ish (no glass tops) ? 

3. Is the installation planned to 
maintain the lighting level to 
the walls? 

4. Is illumination provided on 
vertical surfaces, such as: 

Files? 

Bulletin Boards? 
Conference Room? 
Charts? 

Displays? 

Vertical Drawing Boards? 

5. Does the lighting contribute to 
the environment in the follow- 
ing rooms: 

Reception? 
Conference? 

Rest? 

Lounge? 

Office Lunchrooms? 

6. Special treatments: Are any 
of the following used in whole 
or in part: 

a. Luminous ceilings? or large 
panels? 

b. Lighting combined with 
acoustical treatment? 


c. Fluorescent equipped in 
diagonal rows? 

7. Does the lighting throughout 
the entire office meet Certifi- 
cation Requirements of mini- 
mum footcandles? 

8. Does the lighting in rest rooms 
promote and suggest cleanli- 
ness? 

9. Is the lighting adapted in color 
(quality) and level (inten- 
sity) for comparing, examin- 
ing, matching or checking the 
color, texture, pattern, finish, 
fine detail, etc. of material 
which will regularly or norm- 
ally be subject to study or in- 
spection? 

(Example: Comparing color 

printing with engraver’s color 

proofs) 

10. Maintenance: Is equipment 
selected well suited for clean- 
ing, relamping, possible re- 
pairs (replacement of _bal- 
lasts) ? 

11. Wiring: 

a. Is wiring adequate for pos- 
sible greater future require- 
ments? 

b. Is switching flexible with 
reference to departmental 
night work (local and at 
exit) ? 

12. Is the fixture selected for this 
installation most comfortable 
to occupants of the room when 
viewed length wise? 

13. Are fixtures oriented for opti- 
mum visual comfort with re- 
spect to the predominant di- 
rection of view? 


To recapitulate briefly. For maxi- 
mum “eye-fi” in your office be sure 
you have a high enough level of light. 
(Your local electric utility company 
will be glad to send an engineer with 
a footcandle meter to take readings 
and to help you by making sugges- 
tions). The right kind of light (per- 
mitting no glare from fixtures, even 
distribution of light over the work 
areas, with light colored surround- 
ings). And keep it that way (with 
high quality luminaires that are easy 
to maintain and a program of regular 
cleaning maintenance). 

It is your office — with better 
lighting you can make it fun to live 
in. 
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Adding Color to the Rainbow 
(Continued from Page 4) 


We know that a rainbow remains 
visible because of the reflection of 
the sun’s rays from drops of rain, 
spray or mist. So it is with NSA, our 
Association is visibly judged by our 
reflections. Is our reflection one of 
beauty as a result of our conduct? Is 
it bringing life and light to those 
about us? If so, we can be assured 
that those who are privileged to wear 
our emblem possess those priceless 
human qualities — an excellent repu- 
tation and character. Yes, with little 
effort, it’s possible to have both 
quantity and quality in our member- 
ship. 

Finally, when you have both quan- 
tity and quality, what do you intend 
to do about retaining both in your 
chapters and divisions? An active 
member is an interested member, so 
keep everyone as busy as possible. 
There is much work ahead of us as 
we look forward to our goal of elevat- 
ing the standards of the secretarial 
profession, providing our members 
with a well-rounded program of ac- 
tivities for this purpose, and the 
sponsoring of civic and social ac- 
tivities. 

William Wadsworth has written: 

“My heart leaps when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky.” 
And so should your heart when you 
view the color which you and you, 
and you are adding to the rainbow 
by your constant efforts to build and 
maintain our membership. 

Although a rainbow in the sky is 
brilliant, it passes quickly. However, 
the rainbows you are creating are not 
only brilliant but will last indefi- 
nitely. The past, present and future 
efforts of all concerned will be com- 
bined to form an everlasting rainbow 
of credit to you, the members, and 
the secretarial profession. 





answers 
to CPS Quickie Quiz 
on Page 18 
1—(c) 5—(a) 
2—(a) 6—(c) 
3—(c) 7—(a) 
4—(d) 8—(b) 
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The emblem of The National Secretaries Association (International) is 
significant of its aims and purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the 
emblem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays lighting the world; the 
world signifying that the field is unlimited for the secretarial profession; 
and stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L which stands for 
Better Learning, Better Letters and Better Living. 











